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and short stories? "Enorme" and "frisson" (p. 106) have 
enough individuality, possibly, to indicate a special motive in their 
repeated use. They harmonize admirably with the romantic tem- 
perament of the two men. As for the use of the " ribbon " figure 
(p. 107), there are not enough examples to lead to any conclusion 
in the matter. The comparison with sang is more interesting, but 
the number of references given does not reveal any persistent use 
of the word. Both authors were naturally very fond of "blood 
color/' because it fitted their love of the grotesque and the horrible. 
In spite of the many interesting problems it brings to our atten- 
tion, the thesis as a whole fails to interpret, in terms of literary 
values, the significance of the characteristics therein enumerated of 
the styles of the two writers, and such an interpretation is necessary 
in order to form any judgment in regard to their importance as 
producers of literature. 

Ray P. Bowen. 

Syracuse University. 



English Pageantry, An Historical Outline. Volume n. By Robert 
Withington. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1920. 
Pp. vi + 435. 

With an extensive review of the Lord Mayor's Show, of the 
surviving forms of the pageant, of the " Parker ian Pageant," and 
of Pageantry in the United States, this monument of devotion to 
an inevitably irritating but also fascinating subject has been com- 
pleted. As it began so it ends with attempted definitions of the 
genre — a somewhat futile undertaking considering the various 
applications of the term " pageant " (c/. the stricter examples with 
such types as we find on pp. 159, 256, and passim.). The real 
importance of the work will be found in the rich material outlining 
the different spectacles, material which has the utmost significance 
for the historian as well as for the student of literature. The 
development from the treatments in the Renaissance, guided by 
little more than Vart pour I'art, to the strongly political shows of 
the seventeenth century (see n, pp. 172 ft), reveals one more aspect 
of the trend of the times. 

There is, of course, something disconcerting in the compilation 
of such a heterogeneous mass of detail, covering processions, 
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banners, floats, chariots, barges, characters of all kinds, folklore, 
allegory, and history, "tragical-comical-historical-pastoral, scene 
individable or poem unlimited." Yet, humanly speaking, there is 
much that captivates interest; as, for example, in the debate (n, p. 
14, n. 4) as to how the devil got into the show, — " It is almost im- 
possible to say whether this figure is a survival of the miracle-play 
drawn into pageantry by the influence of the wild-man, or whether 
it helped to make the 'wood-man' become wild." One Henry 
Hardware put down the show in 1599 because of the " devill in his 
fethers " or, perhaps, because of the "gyauntes." It is too bad that 
economy of space did not serve to allow a more extensive analysis of 
the folklore survivals such as the " green-men," and of the sym- 
bolical themes like the emblems of the guilds and the puns on the 
mayors' names (cf. n, pp. 71 ff.). There is plenty of material at 
hand but it is somewhat scattered. 

The contrast between the old pageant and the new is striking, as 
the study makes it quite clear. There is an increased emphasis on 
history in the new pageant, and (as Dr. Withington set forth in 
his paper read by title, number 56, at the meeting of the Modern 
Language Association in 1917) a novelty in " technique and manner 
of presentation." Perhaps we may criticize adversely, as somewhat 
confusing, his statements in one sentence that " the older and newer 
pageantry are so different from each other, that to include the 
modern work in a consideration of the early, is almost like adding 
an appendix about fire-dogs to a treatise on the habits of the 
canine," — to adopt the humorously exaggerated figure of Mr. W. 
C. Langdon and his reservation in the next : "And yet the differ- 
ences are not so great as at first appears " (n, p. 194). There is a 
similarly mixed effect for the reader in learning (p. 213) that 
"from modern pageantry allegory has practically disappeared" 
and yet (p. 296) that "in America, we have linked history to 
morality-play abstractions" (cf. p. 282, n. 1). But this difficulty 
vanishes when we see that by " modern pageant " Dr. Withington 
means " Parkerian " pageant (see p. 195, n. 1) ; and, after all, these 
are only details in wording. 

The relation between the Midsummer festival and the Lord 
Mayor's Show is not exactly so well drawn as it might be. In the 
first volume, p. 37, we were told, " The Lord Mayor's show sprang 
from the Midsummer Show about the middle of the sixteenth 
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century." * But in the second volume, p. 10, we find that " the 
civic show received pageants both from the ' royal-entry ' and the 
Midsummer Show, to both of which the civic bodies contributed." 
The only positive connection indicated is that Sir Lawrence 
Aylmer's pageant of 1516 " seems to have been part of the Mid- 
summer Show of that year " (n, 10, n. 2) although Fairholt " calls 
it one of the earliest notices of a pageant exhibited on Lord Mayor's 
Day " ; and again " in 1540 the Pageant of the Assumption which 
had figured in the annual show at the setting of the Midsummer 
watch in 1521-2, appears to have been borne before the Mayor 
from the Tower to Guildhall" (Fairholt, pt. 1, p. 14). As to the 
latter possible identification of elements (a pageant revived after 
eighteen years) it is to be observed that Herbert is " more cautious " 
(Withington, n, p. 11, n. 2). Is the indebtedness, then, simply a 
matter of these two doubtful instances? The Eoyal Entries were 
rich in material (see i, pp. 174 ft). But, as Dr. Withington quotes 
from Chambers, " ' It is exceedingly probable that when the Mid- 
summer Show came to an end in 1538, the pageants were trans- 
ferred to the installation procession ' " (n, p. II). 2 And the rea- 
son for this conjecture follows later (pp. 14-15) : " In the ( royal- 
entry ' the platforms were usually stationary ; in the ' midsummer 
show ' . . . there was marching, and the platforms and giants were 
carried about." The problem is far from simple. It was proposed that 
the pageants of the Drapers be given up in 1522 because there were 
so many already prepared for the royal-entry of Charles V in that 
year. Evidently a similarity between the two types of entertain- 
ment was obvious. Even the religious dumb-shows, where the 
guilds used appropriate pageants (Chambers, n, 163), seem to 
resemble the pageant of the Golden Fleece (Withington, i, p. 40) 
in 1522 and that of John the Baptist in 1553 (n, p. 14). What, 

1 Cf. also II, p. 11: ". . . just at the time when the Midsummer Show in 
London is beeoming the Lord Mayor's Show"; and again, MLN, xxxrv, 
p. 501, " The London Lord Mayor's Show grew out of the Midsummer Show 
during the first half of the sixteenth century." 

2 One suggestion of a show in 1531 or 1542 is advanced by Miss Adams 
(MLN, May, 1917, p. 285). Dr. Withington's attempt to dispose of the 
references to salt, which the speech literally drags in, seems to me weak. 
But I suspect that he is right in assigning it to a region outside of London, 
perhaps Norwich. It is especially interesting for its use of rime-royal. 
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also, was the contribution of the water processions, where the barges 
sometimes had elaborate emblematic decorations (cf. Fairholt, pt. 
1, pp. 11-12 and Withington, n, p. 10, etc.) ? 

Possibly the outline of the Lord Mayor's Show is the most impor- 
tant part of the second volume. What Fairholt could not give is, 
in most cases, here supplied from evidence which Dr. Withington 
himself found in the British Museum. One omission is surpris- 
ing, — that of the approach to Fame in Dekker's "Troia Nova 
Triumphans" of 1612 (to which I have referred in my note, 
MLN, xxxin, pp. 178 ff. Cf. Withington, n, p. 81). And it is, 
perhaps, regrettable that a brief sketch of the shows described in 
Fairholt (see Withington, n, p. 36) could not have been included 
in order to make the study more nearly complete and the history 
of the characters summarized in the index lists more comprehensive. 
Thus Dr. Withington refers to the "Lemon Tree" of the 1616 
show but not to the interesting pelican nesting at its root nor to 
the five senses seated around it (Fairholt, pt. 1, p. 41). 

But the mass of detail in these entertainments is, after all, vast. 
And the range of the work is a matter of note, touching, as it does, 
on various American spectacles which illustrate new phases, and 
supplying a great abundance of foreign examples. The plates are 
unusually fine, especially that of the " Debarkation on Lord Mayor's 
Day" (opposite p. 112) ; and those of us who have not, like Dr. 
Withington, been invited to a Guildhall banquet, will be interested 
to see what the invitation looks like (opposite p. 140). The ac- 
counts of the entertainments are full and interesting. While we 
are indebted to the author for such a record of important material, 
we are also grateful to him for his agreeable telling of the story. The 
index is a reproach to those popular works of learning which still 
occasionally appear without any, an omission now inexcusable. Here 
the Italic type is used for pageant characters, the Eoman for 
figures of history. The topics furnish bibliographies for future 
monographs ; the references under Saint George, for instance, will 
give a good start on a thesis in advance of what has been done 
before. To the latter collection I may add a reference to " St. 
George and the Dragon come to London " in a Yuletide mumming, 
the Times Weekly Edition, January 2, 1920. Under Tournaments 
the Addendum (n, p. 190) brings the tournament strictly up to 
date ; and there is, in general, an especial timeliness in Dr. Withing- 
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ton's book as a study of this chaotic, motley-hued " poetry for the 
masses." 

The typography is good. I have noticed only a few errors: — 
P. 4, notes 1. 8, delete comma. P. 23, 1. 3, delete comma. P. 194, 
11. 14, 15, delete commas. P. 207, 1. 7, " above one hundred," delete 
" hundred " (also vol. i, p. 118) . P. 233, n. 2, 1. 2, " his ory," read 
"history." P. 272, 1. 13, " mid-third," delete the hyphen. P. 300, 
1. 16, second word, read " Huns'." P. 367, " Dreams," second line, 
"Drolls" should form a new heading. P. 389, "Kittredge, 
" Brema " read " Bremo." P. 431, Warwick, 1. 5, delete the second 
reference " ii, 218." 

Howard E. Patch. 

Smith College. 



Old English Ballads, 1553-1625. By Hyder E. Rollins. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1920. 

Dr. Rollins's book suggests comparison with the Shirburn 
Ballads, so admirably edited by Andrew Clark in 1907. The Shir- 
burn ballads are a MS. collection copied down from broadside issues 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century, many of them 
being still in existence in later black-letter print in the great collec- 
tions reprinted by the Ballad Society. The interest of the Shirburn 
MS. is not in the uniqueness or even in the novelty of its contents 
(tho many of the ballads in it are not preserved elsewhere), but in 
its antiquity — it is some half -century older than most of the prints 
reproduced by the Ballad Society— and still more in its being a 
representative manuscript ballad booh — an early specimen of a kind 
of compilation of which Percy's Folio MS. is the most famous 
exemplar, and which still flourishes among simple folk. Dr. 
Rollins's seventy-five items, on the other hand, are drawn from a 
variety of sources; a dozen of them are from unique early broad- 
sides, twenty-three are from MS. Sloane 1896, twenty-nine from 
MS. Add. 15225 (both of these are in the British Museum), and 
the remaining eleven from nine different MSS. With few excep- 
tions, they are preserved only in the print or MS. from which he 
draws them and have not been reprinted by modern ballad-students. 
They thus add a good deal to the available material for the study 
of trivial poetry (as Gay might have called it) in the sixteenth and 



